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GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 
Located in the Music Centre of America, 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


YEAR OPENS SEPT. 16, 1920 
The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


NEW YORK 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


52 Temple Place 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street 


Boston 


Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


222 Boylston Street 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 


Price 


Exceptional 


Value 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Wedding Invitations Boston 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 
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CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO.. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


Burn Less COAL!!! 
Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 


Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal sn i Out the Cold 
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The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 
Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


A Common Glass should not be used. They are Germ carriers 
Use the BEECO SAFETY EDGE PAPER CUP 
BOSTON DRINKING CUP CO. 

‘lephone Beach 7869-1-2 
— BOSTON, 
1000 "Washington Street MASS 


Office and factor 


is the most sanitary, and most convenient 
for use, with the least expense incurred to 


the consumer 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels 


Incorporated 


Carriage and Motor Service 


or IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? Man ALO 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. $1.00. 


ES Skin Tortured 


ssAfter Cuticura 


All drapaiete: Soap 25. Ointment 25 and 50, Taleum 2. 
|Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B. , Boston.” 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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KINDNESS, the recognition of kinship— 
what more surely can make for right relation- 
ships_among men? 

INEVITABLY the child trained to be just 
and kind toward the defenseless animal 
becomes just and kind toward his fellows. 
Here lies the connection between humane edu- 
cation and good citizenship and international 
peace. 

OUR thanks to the Boston Labor World for 
a fine write-up of the Jack London Club and 
the cruelties connected with the trained- 
animal act. 


THE word “cruel” has its root in the Latin 
crudus, raw, akin to eruor, blood which flows 
from a wound. To be cruel, then, is to be 
crude and coarse, no matter what we claim as 
to our breeding. 


THERE is a society in England known as the 
Society for United Prayer for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It was an English 
poet who wrote: ‘‘More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 


THE largest bird sanctuary in the United 
States is a vast area in the delta of the Yukon 
River. It is about the size of Massachusetts. 
Alas, that the geese and ducks that breed 
there by the thousands move on to become the 
prey of the hunter! 


THE United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports only the number of animals on 
farms. This leaves out all the horses in cities 
and towns. Even on this reckoning there are 
only about two and a half million less horses 
in the country than milch cows. 

By order of the Lord Chamberlain, act- 
ing under instructions from Queen Mary, no 
feathers were worn as adornment of the peer- 
esses who attended the state opening of Par- 
liament. Let us hope it was in part at least 
to discourage the destruction of birds for their 
plumage. It has greatly disturbed the feather 
merchants. 


THE BOY AND THE MOVIE 
E spoke in the last issue of the outery 
against the uncensored film by good 
people who apparently think the only evil in 
the world grows out of the question of sex. We 
called attention to the demoralizing and de- 
grading influence of pictures that incite to 


cruelty. Last month in Lancaster, Ohio, five 
young boys, patrons of the cheap movie pic- 
ture places where they shout their applause 
at all sorts of “thrillers” that portray dare- 
devil and wild-west and similar scenes, las- 
soed a ten-year-old newsboy, Charley Kneller, 
who was going peaceably about his work, 
dragged him into the woods, tied him to a 
tree, bunched up his newspapers about his 
feet, piled some branches on the newspapers, 
and setting fire to them, withdrew to a dis- 
tance to watch him burn. Fortunately a man 
chanced in the neighborhood, heard the boy’s 
cries, and scattered the fire before serious 
harm was done. From another town comes 
an account of an eight-year-old lad who shot 
his mother because she would not let him go 
out to play. He said he saw once in a moving 
picture place “Fatty Arbuckle’s” sweetheart 
shoot him and then shoot herself. Had he 
killed his mother he intended to do the same 
to himself. By all means let us have a cen- 
sorship of the moving pictures. For money, 
plenty of men would inspire boys to all sorts 
of crime, and some are actually doing it now. 


IS NOT MASSACHUSETTS FIRST? 

H*s not Massachusetts led in the United 

States in humane legislation? A friend, 
an attorney, Mr. James L. Edwards, of Bos- 
ton, sends us the following from the “General 
Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts Bay,” 
Chapter XXXII (1641) :— 

“It is ordered by this Court that no man 
shall exercise any tyranny or cruelty toward 
any brute creatures which are usually kept 
for the use of man.” 


IT was Herbert Spencer who wrote of the 
strange illusion of men who affirmed that 
education was the panacea for political ills. 
“It is not education,” he said, “that is the 
great need, but character.”” And it’s character 
above all that is sought in humane education. 


THE ROUND-UP 

T seems incredible that a civilized state like 

Washington will permit the cruelties con- 
nected with the rodeo and round-up exhibi- 
tions. The law of the state, if enforced, 
would eliminate the brutalities of these per- 
formances. The public opinion that sanc- 
tions and encourages such shows is a discredit 
to that great state. Now that the exhibi- 
tions have been filmed and are being repro- 
duced in the East at moving picture houses, 
the virus of these cruelties must steadily 
spread from its western source. While no 
New England state, we believe, would allow 
these barbarous performances to be given 
within its borders, it can scarcely prevent 
their representation on the screen. We shall 
soon expect a fresh outbreak of “‘wild west” 
imitations among our boys and youths. The 
victims will be not only the poor animals they 
may lasso and torment, but some of their 
playmates as well. If cruelty is the outgrowth 
or manifestation of crudeness and coarseness, 
then those communities that indulge in these 
round-ups or even tolerate them can be easily 
characterized. 


TO BE COMMENDED 


E hear of groups of women taking the 

following pledge: ‘Until economic 
conditions change, I solemnly pledge to do 
all in my power to reduce the high cost of 
living by simplyfying my needs in clothing 
and all personal expenses.”” Women’s clubs 
are widely endorsing this movement. It is an 
excellent idea. The day of extravagance should 
end, of economy begin. Further information 
upon this subject may be had of Mrs. L. M. 
Woodsill, 30 Lebanon St., Winchester, Mass. 


SAVE where parents have particularly urged 
that the bodies of their sons be brought back 
from France, it seems to us the saddest of 
mistakes for our Government to be returning 
the mutilated, and by no means surely iden- 
tified, remains of these American boys. What 
matters it where their dust mingles with the 
soil, so long as their spirits won the glory of 
high sacrifice and service? And then the 
appalling shame of the commercializing of the 
whole business that has already entered into it! 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF JACK LONDON CLUB 


F you never happened to see this magazine 

before, probably you are wondering what 
the Jack London Club is. It’s a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, pri- 
marily, because of Jack London's disclosures 
in his book, “Michael Brother of Jerry,” of 
the cruelties behind the trick animal per- 
formances in our theaters and other places. 
He was no sentimentalist. He never cried 
“wolf” when there was no “wolf,” or asked 
you to weep when there was no cause for 
tears. But he says that in the trained animal 
performance cruelty has blossomed into its 
perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from the 
stage, riz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send us vour name. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-nine copies of 
the book have already been given as prizes; 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of price, one dollar. 


A Fine Thing to Do 


We have a letter from the Senior High 
School, Biological Department, of Chelsea, 
Mass., which tells of 120 names secured for 
the Jack London Club in a single day. This 
entitled them to a copy of “Michael.” But 
they send also a dollar for a second copy that 
all may have a chance to read the book. 
These are the kinds of members we need. 
Notice they are in the Biological Department! 


GAIN FOR LAST MONTH, 13,367—A THEATER MANAGER’S STATEMENT 


We repeat the following: 

NOTICE 
THE JACK LONDON CLUB WOULD 
LIKE THE NAMES OF 100 MEMBERS 
IN BOSTON UPON WHOM IT CAN 
COUNT FOR SOME ACTUAL SERVICE, 
FROM TIME TO TIME, IN PUSHING 
FORWARD THE WORK OF THE CLUB. 
IF YOU ARE WILLING TO HELP, WE 
DO NOT MEAN FINANCIALLY, SEND 
US YOUR NAME TO 180 LONGWOOD 
AVENUE. 


A Special from London, England 


This clipping appears in the Pittsburg Ga- 
zette Times as a special item of news: 

“Lonpon.—(Special.)—The_ billboards are 
being covered with various small posters of 
the Jack London Society in an appeal for 
membership, funds and pressure of public 
opinion to stop the training of animals for 
performing on the stage. 

“One poster shows the various instruments 
that are said to be used by dog, cat, pony 
and other trainers. These include spiked 
bludgeons like trench clubs, collars with spikes 
in them, knotted whips and other devices of 
torture. 

“The Jack London Society is being ex- 
ploited by the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, established in 
1824, which claims in 1919 to have made 
11,552 complaints against persecutors of 
animals.” 


The Testimony of a Manager of Theaters 


Here speaks a man who stands behind the 
scenes. It is Milton Bode, the well-known 
manager of a string of English theaters: 

“It is quite true that I refuse to have any 
performing dogs, cats, monkeys, seals, or 


From Zoophilo Paulista, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


THESE ANIMALS ARE RIGHTLY CALLED “MARTYRS” BY OUR BRAZILIAN EXCHANGE 


bears in our theaters. I refuse all «a: plica- 
tions to book any of these acts, as I an sure 
the training cannot be done withoui gross 
cruelty, and professional friends hav. told 
me of the cruelty they have witness:d. J 
should be very pleased indeed to do ai! that 
lies in my power to put a stop to cru:! per- 
formances. I do not think the public are 
aware of the cruelty that must take place, if 
not in the actual performance, in the training 
of these animals.” 


It’s Beginning to Tell 


A friend writes: “Recently one evening at 
Keith’s Theater in Boston, a trained animal 
act was put on; at once people from several 
parts of the house began to get up and go 
out.” 


From an Eye-Witness 
To the Editor of the Daily Express: 

Sir.—Some years ago I made business calls 
on entertainment managers in the provinces. 
During rehearsals I many times witnessed 
“dog shows” (mostly foreign owners). It was 
a most distressing sight, for when one or more 
of these poor dumb creatures faltered it 
meant a cut from a whip and a yell of agony; 
panting, and with a pleading look towards 
the inhuman brute who owned them, they 
would struggle through. 

The wonder to me is that such unnatural 
exhibitions are permitted. 

S. W. HEewer, 
Hillside, Sparrows Herne, 
Bushey, Herts. 


From Animal Actors by Ernest Bell, London 


“Mr. C. R. Johns, secretary of the National 
Canine Defence League, can show you the 
remains of a heavy walking-stick that was 
recently broken over the back of a monkey. 
Why? To provide entertainment for you!” 

Mr. Bell also writes: ‘‘On one side of the 
footlights are hundreds of people laughing, 
applauding, or idly interested; on the other, 
some possibly wretched animal, bullied into 
doing absurd and undignified tricks, so that 
some Man or woman may draw a salary from 
the performance.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE MONKEYS 
HE monkey speedway has turned up in 
the Philippines. A copy of the Free 
Press of Manila, received recently, contains 
an account of the visit to this performance of 
a member of the Manila S. P. C. A., who had 
read about a similar affair in Our Dumb 
Animals, and who tells of conditions as she 
found them. We quote a sentence or two: 
“When not performing, the monkeys are 
kept overcrowded in packing cases or cages. 
which look somewhat neglected. There is a 
cruel-looking scar on the back of one of the 
monkeys and on the arm of one of the others. 
In an interview with the trainer, he said that 
he ‘always wears gloves as the monkeys bite 
him,’ which surely indicates anything but 
kindly treatment and affection. Not only 
that, but the monkeys, wearing pretty tight 
jackets, are sometimes kept on the autos from 
eight to ten hours at a stretch, when trade is 
brisk, and there are many people attending. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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PRA VER OF A TRAPPED ANIMAL 


w. T. COLLINS 


Writt: ter hearing Mrs. Fiske’s address, in Milwaukee, 
on Anti-cruelty Work in America 
OH ‘rapper, come and take my life! 
But let me have relief from pain; 
Too »cak my frame for longer strife, 
Nor want I liberty to gain. 


The light of day and dark of night 
Thrice came and went, but yet I stay, 
A captive held in steel’s sharp bite, 
The penalty of death to pay. 


My swollen tongue and mangled limb, 
The pangs of thirst and fever’s heat 

Have made my sense of life grow dim, 
And almost stilled my heart's wild beat. 


My voice was raised so loud and long, 
I pray it may have reached some heart 
That feels for those who suffer wrong, 
And justice to them would impart. 


Answer to the Prayer (by Mrs. Fiske) 


YOUR cries were heard, your body found, 
Sad victim of a cruel trade 

That makes the woods a ghastly pound 
Of torture, in the trapper’s raid. 


My heart responds to your appeal, 

And throbs its message o’er the land,— 
That love and truth may soon reveal 

The power that kindness can command. 


Man’s greed in woman’s service spent, 
Unheeding pain or means employed, 
So that fine fur might supplement 
The warmth or style by her enjoyed; 


Now thought humane, to such opposed, 
Would bar all fur save from the farm,— 
In this way serve those so disposed; 
The ruthless trapper thus disarm. 


Your millions have not died in vain, 
Our duty in their cause we'll plead; 

The good we do—our greatest gain, 
By gentle word and kindly deed. 


THE WHITE HOUSE SHEEP 

HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. James P. 

Briggs, president of the Humane Edu- 
cation Society of Washington, we present 
our readers with the handsome illustration 
of the White House sheep which appears on 
the front cover of this issue. The flock, 
which consists of twenty-six sheep and twenty- 
two lambs, yielded 185 pounds of wool when 
sheared last month. This was given to the 
Salvation Army. The Washington Post says 
that “Hi,”’ the prize ram of the flock, is serving 
a term of solitary confinement for having 
invaded the White House offices recently. 


CAN we imagine a more harmless, inoffensive 
creature than our swarthy friend, the ground- 
hog’ But someone remarks, “What good 


does he do?” We cannot tell. The world’s 
wild life story has not been told yet in all its 
detail. Man has been unmistakably slow 
in comprehension, and has shown a wonderful 
facility for making mistakes. A little more 
investigation and patience is needed; a little 
more sympathy for the lowly creatures of the 
meadow and woodlot. —Jowa Conservation 


THE FARMER'S PETS 
Prize photograph by Dr. A. H. Cordier in Phcto-Era 


AGAIN THE TORTURING TRAP 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

HAVE been interested in the various 

articles which have appeared in your 
publication in regard to the trapping of wild 
animals. 

I never realized how much an animal that 
is caught in a trap suffers until a short time 
ago. I was taking a walk with my good 
friend and constant companion, Gyp, a 
fine collie dog. We were passing through a 
patch of woods and came to a brook. Gyp 
was enjoying the walk to the utmost and 
every few minutes would bark with delight. 

He leaped nimbly across the brook and 
when he struck the other side he rolled over 
in the dry leaves howling in terror and agony. 
At first I thought he had injured his foot or 
possibly broken a leg, but as I came nearer 
I saw that he was securely caught in a large 
double spring steel trap. He was frantic 
with pain and terror and I didn’t know as I 
could do anything to help him, for he jumped 
so violently. I talked to him and finally 
got him quieted down a little. I then clasped 
his nose tightly with my left hand and with 
a foot on each spring of the trap I threw my 
whole weight on it and opened it enough so 
that I was able to draw his foot out of the 
jaws. 

You never saw a more grateful creature 
than he was. He jumped up and kissed me, 
lapped my hands and then made a bee-line 
for home. 

If I hadn’t been near at hand at the time 
he got caught he might have suffered there 
for hours and perhaps have broken his leg in 
his struggle to get free. I never found out 
who set the trap but I am sure it will never 
catch him or any other animal again. 

There is a law against the snaring of wild 
birds and animals. Let us also have laws 
against this promiscuous trapping and have 
them enforced. 

GerorceE B. Foster, 

Brookline, Mass. 


FAMOUS HORSES OF THE WAR 


UD spattered, high power motor cars, 

careening along military roads replaced 
foam flecked chargers in the work of carrying 
generals and their staffs in the world war when 
it came to the actual business of a campaign. 
No panting Rienzi carried a Sheridan from 
Winchester, twenty miles away—a motor car 
did the work in twenty minutes without ex- 
citing comment—and no Traveler, proudly 
carrying a stately Lee, dashed upon a field 
of battle. But the horse was not entirely 
robbed of his glorious place in the war. 
Motor car might do the work better in actual 
campaigns, but when it came to the pomp 
and panoply the horse was not entirely 
robbed of his glory. An army headed by a 
fat general cuddled in the deep upholstery of 
a mere machine would not stir the imagina- 
tion. He must sit on a prancing, arch-necked 
steed and return the cheers with sharp salutes 
while handling his mettlesome mount. 

So it was that the high officers of the Allies 
had horses for ceremonial occasions, and a 
French artist, Mme. Bibikoff, has painted 
the pictures of some of the more famous ones. 
Reproductions of three of her paintings were 
printed in L’Jllustration, a Paris magazine. 

Bengoli is the favorite mount of Marshal 
Foch, the Allied commander-in-chief. He is 
an English thoroughbred, the winner of two 
big events at Auteuil, and formerly belonged 
to the late General Gallieni, military governor 
of Paris. Marshal Foch also has two other 
horses, Emir and Puritan. 

Coq-de-Roche is the mount of the dashing 
Gen. Franhet d’Esperey. Coq-de-Roche was 
actually under fire at Guise in 1914 when 
d’Esperey and his staff rode at the head of 
the reserves and threw the Germans back 
across the Oise. 

To Gris-Vetu came the high honor of carry- 
ing General Gouraud at the head of the 4th 
French army into Strasbourgh, the great city 
of France’s lost provinces. 


—Horse World 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


CANINE CURIOSITY 


L. E. EUBANKS 


EOPLE are often unreasonable in dealing 
with the curiosity of animals—sometimes 
persons themselves highly curious. I once 
saw a man strike a dog for turning over a 
vase of flowers in his investigation of a mirror. 
He had seen “that other dog,” and he didn’t 
know the vase would break. The man said 
his pet was “too blamed curious”; but when, 
a few nights later, the dog nosed out a prowler 
on the porch, canine curiosity was a fine 
thing! 

Similarly, a sportsman wants a “nosy” 
dog; the beagle must have a desire to stir 
up all likely nests for rabbits, the pointer 
must be of “inquiring mind,” even the sedate 
old setter must not be destitute of this “look- 
into-it” quality if he is to be a success as a 
retriever. But when one of these faithful 
fellows accompanies his master fishing and 
turns over the bait-pail in trying to find out 
why the minnows splash around, or rocks the 
boat because he sees something he doesn’t 
understand beneath the floating moss—then 
curiosity is a baleful defect instead of a 
necessary virtue! 

Dogs are very curious concerning each 
other, and many are the expressions of wonder 
at this; people say it is the least justifiable 
of all forms of curiosity. How illogical! Is 
there any subject on which the average person 
is more curious than that of other persons— 
how they live on what they don’t make, 
why they live together when they quarrel 
all the time; what became of the absent 
daughter, ete. It is entirely natural that 
any living thing should be vitally interested 
in creatures of its own kind. 

It is unfair to a dog—or to any other ani- 
mal—to provoke his curiosity, —a natural and 
desirable trait, remember—and then punish 
him for trying to satisfy it. An old gentle- 
man of my acquaintance likes to play the 
violin and hear his dog howl. The instru- 
ment is valuable and receives the best of care; 
but one day my friend left it lying on the bed. 
When he returned ten minutes later. there was 
the dog on the bed investigating. He had not 
broken the strings, but was “nosing” for all 
he was worth, and had scratched the wood 
some with his feet. But in this case, I am 
glad to say, the dog was not whipped. The 


man remarked that it was only natural, and 
let it go at that. 

It is interesting to watch the difference in 
dogs’ behavior when a new object is intro- 
duced to them. Nearly all bird-dogs evince 
curiosity in airplanes; they are accustomed 
to looking up and are interested in the sky, 
its birds, ete. A hound, working mostly with 
head down, can hardly be induced to notice 
the airship. 


THE POPULARITY OF THE DOG 


N a recent essay contest, conducted by the 
Animal Rescue League of Minneapolis, 
stories of the most intelligent or heroic act, 
seen or heard by the writers, were submitted 
by 204 school children, for prizes aggregating 
$35 in value. Of the anecdotes received, 
eight referred to horses, fourteen to cats, 
twenty-four to other animals, including 
birds, and 158 to dogs. 

We have often made the statement that 
the editor of Our Dumb Animals receives 
more manuscripts relating to the dog than 
those relating to all other animals put to- 
gether. 

UNLIMITED PITY 

Ar with without limits, which unites us 

with all living beings—in that we have 
the most solid, the surest guarantee of moral- 
ity. Whoso possesses it will be quite incapable 
of causing harm or loss to any one, of doing 
violence to any one, or doing ill in any way. 
But rather he will have for all, long-suffering; 
he will aid the helpless with all his powers, and 
each one of his actions will be marked with the 
stamp of justice and of love. . . . I know of 
no more beautiful prayer than that which 
the Hindus of old used in closing their public 
spectacles. It was: “May all that have life 
be delivered from suffering!” 

SCHOPENHAUER 


YOU belong to the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, don’t you?’ asked 
the caller. 

“Yes. I’m one of the officers,” replied the 
man at home. 

“Well, here’s a song I dedicated to your 
society. Id like to sing it to you.” 
Wait until I put the cat out 

—Yonkers Statesman 


“All right. 
of the room.” 


PLAYFUL 


Photograph by W. C. Sawyer in Photo Era 


PUPPIES 


THE DOG AND THE CROOK 
DAVID H. TALMADGE 


HIS is only partially a dog story, 
Otherwise it is a man story. . 

Seymour Kent was a good man and in- 
telligent. His dog “Doc” was an Airedale, 
and his goodness and intelligence were not 
recognized so generally as they were e:titled 
to be recognized. 

“Doc” never liked Henry Bross, who for 
six months of a certain seedtime and harvest 
worked at the Kent farm. He would not 
make up with him. 

Henry Bross was well thought of hy the 
Kents. He resigned his job late in October 
to go to the city. The Kents were sorry to 
see him go. Only “Doc” was glad. He 
trailed the man down to the road with never 
a tail-wag, and then, having watched him 
go over the hill towards the railway station, 
wagged his tail back to the house. 

“Queer,” said Mr. Kent, thoughtfully, 
“Doc, old boy, what’s wrong with Henry?” 

The animal answered the question later. 

Mr. Kent arose one morning to find his 
automobile gone. Also to find his dog gone. 

Shortly after breakfast the dog came back. 
He was very weary and was spattered with 
mud. 

Mr. Kent telephoned to the sheriff, re- 
porting the theft, and went on with his work. 
The dog stretched out upon the porch and 
rested. 

The sheriff, accompanied by a deputy, 
appeared presently in a high-powered car. 
The dog arose, yawned and joined the men 
at the garage. He followed when they 
traced the wheel-tracks to the road. 

“Went north,” said the sheriff. 

After the tracks turned into the road they 
were lost. 

“We'll go north.” The sheriff climbed 
into his machine and called to the deputy. 

“Wait,” said the deputy, “The dog is 
trying to say something.” 

“Doc” had recognized a sympathetic and 
understanding spirit in the deputy and was 
alternately looking up into his face and run- 
ning down the road and back again. 

“He says,” said the deputy, “that there 
is something he wishes to show me in the 
other direction from which you are headed, 
sheriff.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said the sheriff. 
a squirrel’s nest.” 

But he too was an understanding man in 
a way, the sheriff, and he looked at the dog 
seriously. 

“Follow him and see what you find,” he 
ordered. 

The deputy followed the dog down the 
road for perhaps three hundred yards. At 
a clump of bushes by the roadside the dog 
stopped and wagged his tail. 

“Well, what is it?” 

Into the thicket and out again went the 
dog, vastly excited. 

“Your meaning is plain enough,” said the 
deputy. “I reckon I'll have to accept your 
invitation and craw] in there.” 

Which he did, emerging presently with an 
iron registration tag such as is in common 
use for attaching to automobiles. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!’ ejaculated the 
deputy, and hurried back to where Mr. Kent 
and the sheriff were waiting. “‘Was_ this 
tag taken from your car?” he asked. 


“That is my registration,” declared Mr. 
Kent. 


“Likely 
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“Then,” asserted the deputy, “whoever 
took your car went north for only a short 
distance, probably to the crossroads, as a 
blind, and then turned and went south, 
throwing this tag into the thicket yonder. 
The dog saw them do it. Some dog!” 

At this juncture Mr. Kent, standing with 
his hand on “Doc’s” head, began to put two 
and two together, as the saying is. He 
reasoned aloud for the others’ benefit. 

“The dog must have followed the thieves 
for miles. You will see he is spattered with 
red mud, and there is no red soil this side of 
the Riverton district. But why did he come 
back?” There was very little gasoline in 
the tank. It is possible the car stopped.” 

“And he came back to get you before it 
started again,” suggested the deputy, ‘‘and 
he couldn’t make you understand. Is that 
the way of it, Mr. Dog?” 

“Doc” wagged his tail violently. 

“It is, by thunder!” cried the sheriff. 
“Get in here, both of you—all three of you, 
and we'll see what we can find.” 

After an hour's rapid driving, the deputy 
suddenly put a hand on the sheriff’s arm. 

“There they are,” he said. “Drive hard, 
sheriff.” 

The car they were in quest of stood by the 
roadside at the foot of a long hill. As they 
approached, a man jumped from the car 
and started to run across a field towards the 
timber. 

“Shoot!” ordered the sheriff. 

The deputy drew his pistol and fired. The 
man stopped and put up his hands. 

“Fine!” grunted the sheriff. “Go get him.” 

The deputy obeyed. 

“Your car?” asked the sheriff when the 
man stood before him. 

“Mine and my partner’s.” 

“Where is your partner?” 

“Gone over yonder for gasoline.” 

“IT see. Well, we'll just put ourselves out 
of sight behind that strawstack and wait 
your partner. “Take down the bars, 
ill. 

It was perhaps a half-hour later when a 
peculiar growl deep in the throat of the dog, 
and a lifting of the hair of his back gave 
warning that someone was approaching. 
Yet no one was in sight upon the road. 

“Look!” whispered the deputy. “Follow 
the dog’s nose. See! There he is with a 
gasoline can, edging out of the woods. He’s 
the foxy bird of the two.” 

“Henry Bross!’ muttered Mr. Kent. 

“Watch close!’ commanded the sheriff. 
“There! I knew it! He’s seen us. We'll 
have to run if we get him. Shoot, Bill. 
Maybe he’s as yellow as his partner. What 
the——” 

With a growl which was almost a roar 
“Doc” had broken away, and it was less 
than three minutes later when Henry Bross 
meekly clambered down from a tree at the 
sheriff's request. 

“How much for the dog, Kent?” asked the 
sheriff, as they stopped at the Kent place 
on the return trip. “You're owing him 
something, for I fear these birds would have 
got clean away if it hadn’t been for him.” 

“Not for sale, Sheriff,” replied Mr. Kent. 
And then, obeying a sudden impulse, he 
dropped to one knee and put an arm affection- 
ately around ‘“Doc’s” neck. “You good old— 
misunderstood—unappreciated—brother!”” he 
whispered brokenly. 


AS 
oss 


JOHN MATHIAS, POUND-KEEPER OF TOLEDO, OHIO, WHO FINDS HOMES 
FOR ALL THE DOGS HE COLLECTS 


THE WATCHER ON THE THRESHOLD 
MARY WHEDON BANDY 


While driving past a farm house, my attention was 
called to a large collie dog lying beside a gate, in a driving 
hail storm. I called to him but met no response save a 
friendly wag of the tail. ‘‘He won't budge from there,” 
said my driver; ‘‘the kid told him to wait there for him.” 
“Why doesn’t he come and releas? him?” I asked, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘He was one of the first to fall at Argonne Forest,” 
was the reply. 


COLLIE is never restless an y more, 
But lies contented in the same old place, 
With wistful eyes upon the gate and door, 
Waiting to see a face, 
That made his world a heaven, and to hear 
The merry whistle and the gay young voice 
That used to fall like music in his ear, 
And make his heart rejoice! 


“Collie is growing old,” the neighbors say, 
Who see him dreaming in the morning sun; 
“He lies upon the threshold all the day, 
He used to romp and run.” 
A gray-haired mother smiles and shakes her head, 
(But, oh, the anguish in the smile that lies!) 
“He's waiting for the Lad to come,” she said, 
And lifts her tearless eyes! 


The neighbors turn away with pitying glance, 
Nor dare to voice a grief for one so brave, 
They know that on the blood-soaked hills of 
France 
A white cross marks his grave. 
The sad-eyed mother knows that Heaven's gates 
Have swung behind the Man whose worth was 
proved, 
But Collie does not know, and so he waits 


Upon the threshold for the Lad he loved. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate titles of our two Societies 
are “The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’ and “The 
American Humane Education Society”; and 
that they have no connection with any other 
Societies of similar character. 


Remember the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. when making your will 


A HUMANE POUND-KEEPER 
WILLIAM MACK 


HEY are innocent victims of the law. 
None of the prisoners in this dog patrol 
have committed crimes—not even petty mis- 
demeanors. They are guilty of—being dogs. 
Their careless or heartless masters neglected 
to pay the fee of $1 required by the Ohio laws 
for an annual dog license, and John Mathias, 
sheriff of Lucas County, is required by law to 
arrest and intern dogs that do not have a 1920 
license. 

Mathias is a dog fancier and a lover of dogs 
and the task that has befallen him is most 
distasteful. He recently was quoted as say- 
ing that he would buy a license for every dog 
if he could afford it. 

The dogs are taken to the county dog 
pound. To procure the release of a dog, it is 
necessary for the owner to secure a license and 
then pay the dog’s board bill at the pound at 
the rate of fifty cents a day. The dogs are 
kept for four days. The electrocution method 
is to be used to destroy dogs that are not 
redeemed, but Mathias has kept up a cam- 
paign in the Toledo newspapers, appealing to 
dog lovers who have no pets to come to the dog 
pound and pick out one. 

As a testimonial of the popularity of dogs, 
and a tribute to Mathias’ humaneness, there 
are more applicants for dogs than there are 
unredeemed dogs. To date Mathias has not 
been forced to kill a dog. He is happy and 
he has made many dogs happy, too. 

Look at the innocent faces of the poor 
prisoners in the picture. Surely they cannot 
understand why a man chases them with a 
net attached to a long pole. They cannot 
understand why a strange man picks them up 
and puts them into a caged auto with strange 
dogs. And they are looking longingly for 
the persons who do know why. They were 
their masters. 


Blessed are the merciful.” 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


ONE OF THE THINGS WE DO 

ERE is an illustration: A friend, always 

looking for a door ajar through which 
humane education may be quietly slipped in, 
sends us word of the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools in New York City, into which were 
gathered last year 98,000 children, largely 
from the streets. There are a hundred of 
these schools where for six weeks trained 
teachers give instruction in the Bible, singing, 
worship, hand work, Americanism, and organ- 
ized play. Through the director of these 
schools our friend awakened an interest in 
humane education. To these children noth- 
ing can be more vital to their development in 
character than such teaching as will awaken 
and foster the spirit of justice and kindness 
to animals. We have supplied the one hun- 
dred schools with illustrated and attractive 
literature. Who shall forecast the harvest? 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


E mailed in the spring a package of liter- 

ature dealing with humane education 
to the graduates of a large number of Normal 
Schools, particularly in the South. This was 
done after correspondence with the principals 
and the assurance that the packages would 
be carefully placed in the hands of these 
future teachers. Few of our readers realize 
the immense amount of such work that our 
American Humane Education Society is con- 
stantly doing. 


A SPLENDID IDEA 


LAWYER friend, greatly interested in 

our work, writes: “I have a big red 
barn near the railroad track. I am planning 
to paint on it ‘Be Kind to Animals.’ It 
will be seen by hundreds daily from the train, 
as people always look at my dogs and poultry 
when passing by.” Why should not many 
others do this fine thing? 


A GROUP of workmen were talking polities, 
when one of the disputants turned to a friend 
who had remained silent during the argument. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to say,” said Bill doggedly. 
““Me and Hennery Green thrashed it out once 
before.” 

“What did you arrive at?” asked the first. 

“Well,” said Bill, ““Hennery, ’e arrived at 
the ’ospital an’ I arrived at the police station.” 


THE TRICKS OF THE CAMERA 


O one familiar with the facts will ques- 
a tion the skill of the expert moving- 
picture photographer to make the camera do 
a lot of things that fool the spectator of the 
film. But when a man claiming to be a 
motion-picture director, one F. P. Donovan, 
writes the New York Evening Sun that there 
is no cruelty practised in the preparation of 
films, that what seems like cruelty is only 
an illusion and a clever trick of the camera, 
his statement appears like trifling with the 
truth in the light of the facts. The following 
is the reply to his letter we sent to the 
Sun:— 


“May I have a few lines in your “What Do 
You Think’ column in reply to a Mr. Frank 
P. Donovan, who claims to be a director of 
motion pictures, and who speaks of scenes 
representing cruelty to animals in moving 
pictures as mere ‘illusions.’ I have before 
me, as I write, the advertisement of “The Lost 
City,’ produced by William N. Selig, for the 
Warner Brothers, 220 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. This advertisement 
says that the ‘approximate valuation of ani- 
mals actually slain during the production of 
the film was $95,000,’ that “$4,500 was spent 
for arms and ammunition.” In one of these 
pictures, which I saw, a leopard or a lioness, 
I think it was the latter, appears writhing in 
agony after being shot. It was the third 
bullet that finally ended the poor creature’s 
suffering. What the effect of such scenes can 
be upon growing children in the way of dead- 
ening their finer sensibilities, only those know 
who are familiar with the forces that shape 
the life of the average child; and yet in the 
advertisement above referred to, moving-pic- 
ture houses are urged to ‘work up a school- 
children’s matinee.’ 


“Sometime ago two or three men were con- 
victed and fined in a New York State court 
for compelling a horse to make a leap over a 
precipice which resulted in his being severely 
injured, and, if I remember correctly, in his 
death. A few months ago two screens were 
shown in Portland, Maine, in one of which a 
span of horses are seen dragged by a log down 
a long chute on the mountainside, appearing 
at the bottom apparently, so I am told by my 
correspondent, fatally injured, if not dead. 
In the same city at another time a dog was 
portrayed as having had his tail drawn 
through a knot-hole in a board fence; then 
the board was knocked out, and the dog 
escaped with the board hanging to his tail. 
The terror and discomfort manifested by the 
dog were absolutely unmistakable. 


“In the light of such facts as these, how is it 
possible for Mr. Donovan to say that these 
things are ‘tricks of the camera’? And, fur- 
thermore, why has it been necessary for the 
National Board of Censors to issue warnings 
to people engaged in the staging of moving- 
picture films to the effect that no films where 
cruelty was involved would be passed. While 
I am perfectly willing to admit that the cam- 
era can produce many effects that are illusions, 
those that I have quoted certainly do not fall 
in this class. The cruelties that have evi- 
dently been practised by many people in the 
production of moving pictures are of a similar 
nature to those connected with the training 
of trick animals for the stage and the circus, 
and which ultimately in all civilized countries 
will be abolished.” Very truly yours, 


Francis H. Row ey, President 


A LETTER FROM MRS. FISK 
St. Joseph, Misswuri 
May 5, 1920. 


My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Among hundreds of others may I eg to 
express my admiration of the act of the Edu- 
cational and Editorial Boards of the Boy 
Scouts organization in their determination to 
exclude all trapping advertisements from all 
official publications? This is certainly one 
of the most progressive acts of that most pro- 
gressive organization in the United Stutes— 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Most of us pin our faith to the Seouts in 
so far as the intellectual and spiritual progress 
of the coming generation is concerned. 

The other day at a large meeting composed 
of organizations and clubs of many sorts in 
Milwaukee, a new slogan was adopted. The 
slogan was “Leave It to the Scouts.”” It was 
agreed that if the Scouts live up to the rule 
of their manual nearly everything of im- 
portance to the next generation may safely 
be left to the Scouts. 

Respectfully yours, 
Minnie Mappern Fiske 


SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


HE letter we publish here needs no com- 

ment. We cannot forbear, however, 

te add our word of congratulation to the 
editor for his reply to the Fur Company :— 


GREENSBURG EVENING TIMES 
Smiley Fowler, Editor 
Greensburg, Ind., May 15, 1920. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals:— 


Believing that our stand on the “‘senti- 
mental” side of business may be thought 
worthy of emulation by some other news- 
paper, I take pleasure in quoting here our 
answer to a letter from the A. B. Shubert fur 
dealers concern, Chicago, of this date: 


Gentlemen: We have your application 
for advertising rate. The Evening Times 
does not handle Fur and Trapping ads 
of any kind because of the cruelties in- 
volved in the business. 

SmiLey Fowter, Managing Editor 


Will you please have my name added to the 
list of the Jack London Club? This club, I 
think will prove a finer and more lasting 
memorial to London than all of his books. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SmiLey Fow.er 


THINK OF THIS 


E have received an essay founded on 

“The story of Barry,” the St. Bernard 
dog, written by Michal Saluly, of Sugel 
Gharb, Lebanon. The essay is in excellent 
English and the story excellently told. Does 
the reader recall a wonderful description in 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the perfumes of 
Lebanon and of the “tower of Lebanon which 
looketh toward Damascus”? 


PLEASE hurry,” said the wife impatiently 
to her husband. “Have you never buttoned 


a dress behind before?” 
“No,” replied her husband also impa- 
tiently, “you never had a dress that buttoned 


before behind.” 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated.................. 765 
Animals examined.................. 6,362 
Number of prosecutions............ 25 
Number of convictions............. 24 
Horses taken from work............ 142 
Horses humanely destroyed........ 73 


Small animals humanely destroyed... 447 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined................. 63,462 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $1,000 from Nathan Lamb of 
Leicester; $250 from David A. Snell of New 
Bedford, and $25 (additional) from Col. F. S. 
Richardson of Pittsfield. 

It has received gifts of $52 from E. E. C.; 
$50 each from Miss E. T. and F. C. B.; $25 
each from M. M., J. D. W., Miss C. H., and 
Mrs. D. R. M. L.; and $20 each from Mrs. 
R. S. R. and C. W. B. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Stephen G. Train of Brookline and 
Fanny C. Coburn of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from H. F.; $50 from a 
Rhode Island friend; $49.25 from A. M. M.; 
$40 from Mrs. H. O. H.; $25.70 from Mrs. 
J. T; $17.81 from New York Women’s 
League for Animals; $15 from M. M., and 
$13.63 from a co-worker for the distribution 
of humane literature. 

June 8, 1920. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


Angell Memoria! Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s. 
Wat, Resident Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 


Cases entered 348 Cases 436 
Dogs Q17 Dogs 257 
Cats 74 Cats 161 
Horses 51 Horses 7 
Birds Q Birds 6 
Cows Q Cow 1 
Fox Goat 1 
Pig 1 Rabbits Q 

Weasel 1 
Operations 216 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,15, 18,154 
Free Dispensary cases . 20,884 


Total . 89,088 


ANNUAL WORK HORSE PARADE 


HE eighteenth annual parade of the 

Boston Work Horse Relief Association 
was held on May 31, over 700 horses being 
in the line that moved through Common- 
wealth Avenue. There were thousands of 
interested spectators who viewed the magnifi- 
cent showing of horses and their proud 
drivers. 

A long list of distinguished judges decided 
the several hundred awards, which were 
divided into no less than thirty-eight classes. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. gold medal, 
given in the old horse class, was won by Alvah 
W. Penney, owner and driver. The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society silver medal, 
for the driver in the parade in longest con- 
tinuous service of his present employer, went 
to James Spikes of the C. F. Eddy Company. 

Many a driver of horses received new inspi- 
ration for the care of his animals, and many 
an owner found a new interest in his horses 
as the result of this annual public display, 
which was, if possible, more successful this 
year than ever before. 

THE minister delivered a sermon of but ten 
minutes’ duration—a most unusual effort for 
him. 

At the conclusion of his remarks he ex- 
plained: “I regret to inform you, brethren, 
that my dog this morning playfully ate the 
portion of my sermon that I have not deliv- 
ered. Let us pray.” 

After the services a man who was a member 
of another church shook the preacher’s hand 
heartily and said: 

“Doctor, I should like to know whether 
that dog of yours has any pups. If so, I want 
to get one to give to our minister.” 


THE teacher who writes himself into the 
hearts of youth needs no epitaph. 
—South Carolina Education 


FROM AN EXPRESSMAN 
Boston, May 24, 1920. 
To the Editor:— 

Most of those who read your magazine are 
actively interested in animals, and at one time 
or another have occasion to ship them through 
express companies. A few words now may 
save many a child’s heartache for its lost 
companion. 

All through the winter I witnessed exam- 
ples of cruelty to animals in transit. In most 
cases, the shippers themselves were guilty. 
Half-size crates and baskets were too often 
used to confine full-size animals. Sometimes 
the station employees pitied the little animals 
enough to take time from their own duties 
to exercise them. It is certain they always 
gave vent to their feelings. 

Again, rabbits, puppies, ete., were continu- 
ally sent from the far West to New England. 
During the cold spell in February, scores of 
valuable pets died in express offices or in the 
cars. Cold or hunger were given as_ the 
reasons. Is it not surprising that human 
beings will send a crate of rabbits from Colo- 
rado to Maine and not provide sufficient food 
for the trip? And then they wonder why 
“Bunny” died! 

The express company does not provide 
food en route. When an animal travels a 
long distance and arrives safely, it is because 
some rough, kind-hearted workman gives it 
food from his own dinner pail. More than 
once I have contributed, and I’m not the only 
one. 

If this article is printed, it may strike the 
right nerve along the spine of a careless, 
ignorant shipper. 

Sincerely yours, 
From an expressman, 


L. C. Youne 


IT is said that the roar of a lion can be heard 
farther off than the sound of any living creat- 
ure. Next come the cries of the hyena, the 
screech owl, the panther, and the jackal in 
succession. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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GLtory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 2 
AND MERCY TO 
\ Every LivING 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
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THE ANIMALS’ FRIEND SOCIETY 
ROM far-away Ferozepore, in Punjab, 
India, comes to our office interesting 

leaflets, in English, telling of the work of this 
active organization of which Bhagat Ram is 
the efficient secretary. The Society main- 
tains very high standards, advocating fruit- 
arianism and temperance in addition to kind- 
ness toward all that lives. It particularly 
emphasizes the Band of Mercy appeal. A 
humane calendar is published both in the 
native tongue and in English. The secretary 
will be glad to hear from interested American 
correspondents. 


‘*He is the real friend of animals who does 
most for their welfare, not the one who talks 
the most about how much he loves them.”’ 


LOVE OF ANIMALS IS KEY TO 
CHARACTER 
N an “Introduction,” written for “Thoughts 
on Humane Education,” P. P. Claxton, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, says: “The 
really great are ever gentle and kind and the 
greatest are the kindest and most gentle. 
Cruelty and indifference to the feelings of 
one’s fellows or of any sentient beings are 
marks of coarseness of nature or want of 
proper instruction and training. Fineness 
of fibre, inherited or acquired, in man or 
woman, as in woods and textiles and cordage, 
is a sure element of strength. 

“Thoughtfulness of the feelings and inter- 
ests and welfare of others comes chiefly from 
careful instruction and training in childhood 
and youth. Learning to think and care for 
the welfare of wild and domestic animals 
makes one more thoughtful and careful of the 
feelings and welfare of men, women and 
children. 

“How much richer and fuller is the life of 
the man or woman who has learned to sym- 
pathize with all nature and to treat all creat- 
ures kindly and mercifully. For indeed the 
quality of mercy is not strained. It blesses 
him that gives even more than him that 
receives. Our best living is not in abstract 
and logical thinking, but in true and kindly 
living and in actions prompted by good will. 
He who has learned to regard the birds as 
little brothers of the air and to look upon 
domestic animals and the beasts of the field 
as his less fortunate kindred who need his 
help finds a pleasure in their color and voice 
and motions, and a joy in the contemplation 
of their habits unknown to those who are 
without this feeling of kinship. He feels, as 
others cannot, the throb of the life of the 
world and rejoices in the recognition of his 
kinship with the universe. 

“The teaching which leads to these results 
is a part of the inalienable rights of all children 
and must be included in the education of 
home and school if we would replace the old 
cruelties by thoughtful kindness and make 
the new world a world of freedom and pro- 
gress and brotherly love.” 


NEW YORK WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR 
ANIMALS 


HE tenth annual report of this well- 
known institution in New York City, for 
1919, is one of the handsomest booklets of 
the kind that has reached our office. Its 
numerous illustrations tell eloquently of the 
work of the League’s Free Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, where 68,990 cases have been treated 
in the ten years since it has been opened. 
Among the many sources of revenue of the 
League are the incomes from the Dogs’ 
Brigade, the Cats’ Brigade, and the Birds’ 
Brigade, membership in which is based upon 
the payment of one dollar by the owner, 
entitling a pet to a collection box, which is 
opened annually. Mrs. James Speyer, presi- 
dent, and her associates, among whom are 
some of New York’s best-known women, are 
to be congratulated upon their successful 
enterprise in behalf of animals. 


ATTRACTIVE PLACARD 


T is a card 4 by 9 inches, with the letters 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS printed in red, 
and a border of red, white and blue. It should 
hang on the wall of every school-room. 
Price 5 cents each, six for 25 cents, postpaid. 
Order of Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT HAD HE DONE? 
VICTOR KUTCHIN 
boy has a higher averave for 

ringing the bell in a large volley of jues- 
tions than any other creature. As proof of 
this, I wish to tell how a little chap, aged five 
or thereabout, invaded my den, in which are 
many curios, and in no time revealed a mental 
caliber that forced me to put up my arms and 
surrender at discretion. He clearly had been 
there before and knew his way about. 

In a dim corner, behind a door, were a wum- 
ber of ancient guns, once the cherished pos- 
session of my unregenerate youth, their only 
use for long years was to point a mora! and 
adorn a tale, principally the former. How- 
ever, they were the objects that had riveted 
the attention of my youthful visitor. 

Without preliminary word or gesture he 
immediately began, facing the gun corner: 
“Are those your guns?” I answered in the 
affirmative. “Do you know how to shoot 
them?” came the next question, and when I 
said ves, he turned and faced me with wide- 
eyed interest. “What did you shoot?” he 
asked almost breathlessly. To bow] him over 
with astonishment, I said, “A bear.” His 
next question was: ““What had he done?” and 
for the first time there came a look of real 
astonishment in his face when I was forced to 
the admission that as far as I knew Mr. Bruin 
had done nothing worthy of death. “If he 
hadn’t done anything, why did you kill 
him?” came the half-accusing childish voice. 
I am ashamed to tell how wretchedly I failed 
to line up the very plausible excuses of the 
true sportsman for the slaughter of our big 
mammals. 

1 was not to be let off. 
childish voice piped up. “Did you ever shoot 
a lady fox in a zoo?” I denied the possibility 
of such an act with some heat. When he 
came back at me with the child’s merciless 
logic, I figuratively threw up my arms: “If 
you killed a bear that never did any thing, why 
don’t vou kill a lady fox in a zoo? 

The price of two ice-cream cones and a bag 
of peanuts failed to quite banish the scorn of 
the little face when I sent him to his mother to 
tell her that Daniel Webster's plea for the 
woodchuck had been far surpassed by her 
little boy who was destined some day to be- 
come a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Seriously, the small boy makes a center 
shot; it’s not a question of might, it’s a ques- 
tion of right. Science and skill, fiddle-sticks. 
Honestly it’s simply the lust to kill coming 
down from some cave-dwelling ancestor. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson says that with the 
modern gun no animal has any chance, and 
that if he wanted to kill animals for fun, he 
would go and hire out at the stock-yards. Our 
true sportsman (?) is a head-hunter, in many 
instances, with the approval of both church 
and state. The time has come to frown upon 
such and put to them individually my small 
boy’s question “What had he done? If you 
killed a bear that never did anything, why 
don’t you kill a lady fox in a zoo?” 


Again the accusing 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


CANADA 


N Regina, Saskatchewan. Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week was observed from May 1 to 8. 
Mayor James Grassick issued a special proc- 
lamation directing the attention of citizens 
to the proper and kindly care of animals and 
commending the work of the Regina S. P.C. A. 


WEEK IN 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


N my capacity as English “corresponding 
| representative” for Our Dumb Animals, I 
have received a request to contribute a few 
words ‘contrasting the conditions in the care 
and legal protection of animals at the present 
time with what they were in those early days 
before what is known as Humane Education 
was generally introduced into England and 
America.” 

I feel honored by the request, and realize 
that I should be in a way qualified to speak, 
seeing that I have “touched hands” with some 
of the early pioneers of humanity who were 
known to my relatives; among theth Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Bergh, whom I can just remember 
staying with my uncle in London on their 
way from Russia. Then, from youthful days 
at the great meetings of the R. S. P. C. A. the 
personality of others of our leaders was famil- 
jar, and I saw Mr. Geo. T. Angell when he 
came from America to induce our executive 
to found our present Ladies Education Com- 
mittee and to start the Animal World monthly 
magazine. Afterwards I grew to know Mr. 
Angell by correspondence, and I have been a 
subscriber to Our Dumb Animals ever since. 
So that America has long seemed to me as a 
sort of humane Mecca. 

But the present is a bad time for any ar- 
dent animals’ friend to discuss progress, just 
as we are all smarting under the loss of two 
bills in Parliament; that for dogs’ protection 
and the other the Plumage Bill. The rejec- 
tion of the latter is a severe blow, since it is 
killed merely for trade interest. But the 
opposition to all reform for cruelty to animals 
and birds is instigated by a class of persons 
very numerous in this country—the support- 
ers of blood sports. Looking back over the 
years, for the purpose of these notes, it be- 
comes evident that those who feared for the 
suppression of their cruel pastimes have always 
stood in the way of reform. 

Over a century ago, in 1811, Lord Erskine 
introduced into the House of Lords an anti- 
cruelty bill which it was realized would aim 
a blow at the barbarous sports of cock and 
dog fighting. It was shelved, and no more 
heard of until Richard Martin, in 1820, re- 
vived the subject, and in 1822 secured his 
now celebrated “Act,’’ which eventually led 
to the extinction of both cruelties, together 
with bear and bull baiting. Therefore it is 
no wonder that those among our present legis- 
lators who favor fox and otter hunting, hare 
coursing and barbarities of other sorts, foresee 
in all protective measures a menace to their 
pleasures, and so systematically vote against 
them. We are more civilized than in Mar- 
tin’s time, and the ribald jests and cat-calls 
that greeted him in the House of Commons 
are no longer heard, but the ridicule remains, 
and it still needs courage to go forward in 
the face of so very much opposition, although 
it is consoling to note how much support is 
now given to humanitarian efforts by the 
press. In Martin’s day his bill was the sub- 
ject of endless lampoons, especially when he 
imself won the first case under his own 
“Act,” when he appeared as a witness and 
introduced into the court the victim—an ill- 
used donkey. The incident gave rise to the 
song: 

“If I had a donkey that wouldn't go, 

D’ye think wallop him 

Oh, no—no!” . 


A Century of Humane Effort in England 


FLORENCE HORATIA SUCKLING, Highwood, near Romsey, England 


Courtesy of National Humane Review 


RICHARD MARTIN, M. P. 


Who introduced into Parliament in 1820, what 
became the first “Act” to 
protect animals 


And this was followed by Tom Hood, who 
wrote: 


“How many sing of wars 

Of Greek and Trojan jars, 

The butcheries of men 

The Muse hath a ‘perpetual ruby pen.’ 
Dabbling with heroes and the blood they 

spill. 

But no one sings the man 

That like a pelican 

Nourishes Pity with his tender Bill” .. . 


In two years’ time we shall be celebrating 
the centenary of the introduction of Martin’s 
Act, and in June, 1924, that of the foundation 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The first meeting to form a 
committee was in a small coffee house off the 
Strand, and those who met there were among 
the most noteworthy philanthropists of the 
age—William Wilberforce, the slave emanci- 
pator; Elizabeth Fry, the prisoner’s friend; 
her brother, Samuel Gurney; Sir Francis 
Burdett (the reformer, and father of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, later the founder 
of the Ladies’ Education Committee); Wil- 
liam Smith, the grandfather of Florence 
Nightingale; Richard Martin, and several 
others, all reformers on different lines. 

But perhaps it is not sufficiently realized 
how much the early efforts for the protection 
of animals owe to the influence of the late 
Queen Victoria, particularly at the time when 
their enemies were employing ridicule to 
crush them. As an only child, making ani- 
mals her companions, she very early became 
their partisan, and when Princess Victoria 
gladly joined the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and directly she was 
able, on ascending the throne, she gave it the 
title of “Royal,” thinking thus to help its 
status, as it undoubtedly did. In her old age 
she was wont to boast that all the laws for 
the protection of animals, save Martin’s, were 
“Victorian,” and to her reign belonged the 
credit of the abolition of cock and dog fighting, 


bull, bear, and badger baiting, and the em- 
ployment of dogs as beasts of burden. 

The main and most comprehensive act for 
the prevention of cruelty was passed in 1849, 
and included “‘ill-treating, cruelly beating, or 
torturing,” and it was further improved in 
1854 by making the word “animal” to mean 
all domestic animals, including poultry. 
Those two laws were the foundation of all the 
subsequent Acts for the subject of cruelty to 
animals down to the year 1911, when further 
progress was made by the “Wild Animals in 
Captivity Protection Act,’ which prohibits 
the torture of “fear,” even if the victim re- 
mains untouched. This recognition of fear 
as “cruelty” is a great advance over old ideas, 
but unfortunately animals here are still with- 
out “rights,” and wild animals’ protection 
leaves much to be considered. 

It seems hardly possible that the advance 
of civilization in a hundred years should have 
done so little in humanizing our ideas, or that 
if Lord Erskine could return to the House of 
Lords that he would find the same irrespon- 
sive apathy to the appeal which he then made: 
“T would ask your Lordships, in the name of 
that God who gave to man his dominion over 
the lower world, to acknowledge and recog- 
nize that dominion as a moral trust.” But, 
as in his time, so at the present day, while 
men find their greatest pleasures in the death 
agonies of their fellow-creatures, it is futile to 
ask them to “recognize” the “trust,” and it 
is only by the humane education of the young 
that reformers can hope to establish a right 
understanding of our relative positions with 
regard to that “lower world,” or of our stew- 
ardship under their wise Creator. 

The county of Hampshire prides itself on 
its pioneer work for humane education among 
schools, and for being the scene of the first 
“humanity classes” whose pledge was later 
copied by the Band of Mercy. Also it was 
at Eversleigh that Charles Kingsley, the 
author poet, is believed to have introduced 
the first humane nature study lessons to his 
own children and villagers. But particularly 
does Romsey, in the New Forest, glory in 
the knowledge that many of its Bands of 
Mercy have flourished without a break since 
1878, so that present-day members are not 
only the offspring of an older generation, but 
that many of its elementary teachers were 
former members. In this way, there are a 
large number of animals’ friends of all ages 
and degrees on the alert to detect cruelty, and 
to inform against evil doers, and the latter, 
being well aware of the fact, refrain from the 
malpractices of old times. Moreover, old 
members who now fill influential posts, cor- 
dially support the R. S. P. C. A., so that 
rather an unusual state of public opinion pre- 
vails, and goes to prove what a long course of 
humane education can accomplish and ex- 
plains why “great satisfaction was felt” when 
it was announced that, “in 1919, there had not 
been a single conviction for cruelty to animals 
in the Petty Sessional Division of Romsey.” 

This result was openly attributed to the 
influence of the Band of Mercy, and at the 
annual meeting of the R. S. P. C. A., held in 
the Town Hall on April 14, there was a large 
muster of old members from far and near to 
participate in celebrations of the event, and 
much applause followed the reading from the 
Annual Report that: ‘Forty-four years ago, 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


when the Romsey Branch was first founded, 
its promoters believed that the day would 
come when Humane Education would prove 
to be a greater prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals than punishment by law, and with that 
end in view, they labored hopefully among 
the young. . and there are some at the 
present time who are assured that the old 
hope is now in COURSE OF FRUITION.” .. . 

It was then stated, that, in view of the cus- 
tom in courts of justice, to present white 
gloves to the chairman, when there were no 
‘ases, the committee asked the acceptance of 
the Mayor (as chairman of this meeting) of a 
bouquet of white flowers from the hands of 
one of the youngest members of the Romsey 
Band of Mercy (herself the daughter of an old 
member, now a town councilor). On the 
bouquet was a card inscribed: 

“Out of the twilight of the past 

We move to a diviner light, 
For nothing that is wrong can last, 
Nothing’s eternal but the right.” 

The ceremonies ended by the showing of 
old prizes won for essays thirty and forty 
years ago, and by the reading of letters of 
congratulation from old members at a dis- 
tance engaged in business or teaching, all 
bearing testimony to the value of Humane 
Education as a preventive of cruelty, and 
to the need of unity among animals’ friends. 

Certainly the result of forty-three years of 
Bands of Mercy teaching in this part of Eng- 
land has been encouraging. and possibly the 
account of the recent annual meeting at 
Romsey answers the purpose of a comparison 
as to past and present better than any further 
words of mine. 


HUSHED IS THE SONG 
MRS. H. F. WORCESTER 
ONLY a shot from a sportsman’s gun, 
Only a missile of lead, 
But out in the wood where he loved to play 
Is a beautiful creature, dead. 


Only an arrow shot from a bow, 
Lost in the blue of the sky: 

A wounded bird comes fluttering down, 
And a song is hushed for aye. 


YOUNG SPARROW HAWK 


A HAPPY WINTER TOURIST 
L. A. HODGES 


HE meadowlark sounds his loud, clear 

notes both in and out of “season’’— 
both during the nesting period and during the 
long weeks that he is on his winter sojourn in 
the South. 

Though the meadowlark’s breeding range 
covers the whole of the United States and 
reaches into Canada and Mexico, it is during 
the winter months that he so delights the 
bird-lover in the Southern States. He begins 
to arrive from the North in large numbers 
near the close of October; and the first inti- 
mation that you are apt to catch of his pres- 
ence reaches you by way of the auditory, 
rather than the optical, channel. It is almost 
always the two or three, or four or five flute- 
like songs going at once that lead you to the 
newly-come winter tourists. 

In loose flocks of from ten to fifty individ- 
uals, the yellow-throated fellow, sporting his 
black breast-pin, ranges meadows, fields and 
open woodlands. He is of the earth, earthy. 
I dare say that more than three-fourths of 
his winter vacation he spends solidly upon 
terra firma. I have seen him crouch flatly 
upon the ground, his feet covered in his own 
feathers, motionless for twenty minutes at a 
time. Perhaps he was warming his toes. 
Frequently he sings while in this restful posture. 

Like many other birds, he appears less sus- 
picious of man in winter. Often a flock of the 
sturdy fellows would fill my yards literally to 
the very doorstep, and, unless disturbed, their 
stay would be indefinite. Exploring for food, 
they would go over every foot of the ground, 
probing the soil with their efficient bills until 
often a square yard of surface would reveal a 
hundred of the neatly-rounded, half-inch deep 
holes. What a butchering of hibernating 
grubs—of incubating insects! 

From November till March of last winter, 
a south-sloping, partly wooded old pasture 
near my home, in Mansfield, Arkansas, was 
the rendezvous of a flock of meadowlarks. 
Whether the birds were the same individuals, 
or whether the company represented a per- 
petually shifting personnel, of course it is 
impossible to say. But the meadowlarks that 
set foot in that old pasture were anything but 
unhappy exiles. With obvious contentment 
they walked about, stopping here and there 
to fish in the moist earth; or they sailed se- 
renely in air, the white tail feathers gleaming 
like twin ribbons of snow; or they uttered 
their aggressive twitter; or, perched on fence, 
tree, or ground, they sang their clear, sweet 
songs. More than once as the notes struck 
flute-like through the nipping atmosphere, 
there came to me the lines of James Whitcomb 


Riley: 


“Whatever the weather may be, says he, 
Whatever the weather may be—”’ 


for in the old pasture the meadowlarks sang 
in snow flurries. 

Unless all signs are at fault, winter for the 
meadowlark is simply a pleasurable vacation 
season. Certainly he is optimistic while on 
his Southern sojourn, and life is not without 
a distinctly rosy glow. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


From a statue 
WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
[Friend of the Birds, 1170—e. 1230} 
(A Fancy) 


FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 
POET, who loved the light and warmth of 
summer, 
Whose heart was open to each blithe bird comer, 
Afar adown the centuries 
Your name is borne upon the breeze! 
Today amid the bobolinks’ glad singing, 
Methinks I hear “Herr Vogelweide”’ ringing 
From marshes where the rushes gleam, repeating 
*Herr-Meister-V ogelweide” in clear greeting. 


Think you that birds forget their loved traditions? 

Not bobolinks—historians and magicians, 

Who chantingly give forth in eager art 

**Herr-Meister-V ogelweide” with high heart. 

Blithest of wingéd wanderers, commend 

Thus, with a vibrant melody, your friend. 

O Birds, seven hundred years ago our poet 
singing, 

And you and I to keep his name a-ringing! 


SINCERITY IN LOWER ANIMALS 


HE conspicuousness of the will in the 
lower order of animals explains the 
delight we take in dogs, apes, cats, ete.; it is 
the entirely naive way in which they express 
themselves that gives us so much pleasure. 
The sight of any free animal going about its 
business undisturbed, seeking its food, or 
looking after its young, or mixing in the com- 
pany of its kind, all the time being exactly 
what it ought to be and can be—what a 
strange pleasure it gives us! Even if it is only 
a bird, I can watch it for a long time with 
delight; or a water rat, or a hedgehog; or, 
better still, a weasel, a deer or a stag. The 
main reason we take so much pleasure in 
looking at animals is that we like to see our 
own nature in such a simplified form. There 
is only one mendacious being in the world, 
and that is man. Every other is true and 
sincere, and makes no attempt to conceal 
what it is, expressing its feelings just as they 
are. ScHOPENHAUER 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


GOD'S CREATURES 
E. LOUISE UMLAUF 


BE kind to God’s dumb creatures, 
They are His gift of love; 

He watches o'er their welfare 
From starry skies above: 

Not one escapes His notice, 
Not one cries out in vain; 

The great heart of the Father 
Feels for each creature's pain. 


The horse with plodding footsteps 
Draws burdens year by year; 

The lash, too oft his portion 
Without one word of cheer: 

His dark, dumb eyes are pleading 
For just one kind caress; 

Ah! he, like human creatures, 

Feels pain and weariness. 


The small domestic creatures, 
Dependent on our care, 
Should of our daily portion 
Receive an ample share: 
And if astray and homeless 

They plead with hungry eyes, 
Ah! feed them,—for, remember! 
God watches from the skies. 


Be tender of God's creatures: 
Each kindly act we do 
Ennobles our own natures 
And makes us brave and true: 
We are the Father's helpers, 
No creature is too small 
For us to help Him rescue, 
Who heeds the sparrow’s fall. 


CATS HOLD CITY OFFICES 


WING to the large numbers of rats that 

have appeared in Paris since the war, 
the city government has employed “official 
cats” to keep the city offices and museums 
free from rodents. Their pay is not munifi- 
cent, about $2.50 a year, in food—but then, 
no new classes of labor who break into the 
industrial field are ever highly paid at the 
start. So what can a cat expect? 

These cats earn their salaries. The city is 
overrun with rats, and the war has sadly 
depleted the cat ranks. Cats were eaten 
during the siege of Paris in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, but during the late war the necessity 
for this did not arise. Certain cynical souls, 
however, affirm that it is never wise to inquire 
into the genesis of civet de lapin at the smaller 
restaurants. It is, they affirm, just plain cat. 

Possible means of eliminating the rats 
have been discussed by officials, but as yet 
no effective plan has been adopted to keep 
down their increase. Officials of the American 
Red Cross on duty in Paris have investigated 
the matter and have come to the conclusion 
that about the only adequate rat catchers 
have been the cats, but that the cat forces are 
greatly outnumbered by their hereditary 
enemies. 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1920 
OLUME LII of Our Dumb Animals, 


comprising the numbers from June, 
1919, to May, 1920, inclusive, is ready for 
delivery. Although the price for binding has 
been materially increased, we shall continue 
to sell the books for $1.25, postpaid. About 
150 copies have been sent, as usual, to hotels, 
with the compliments of the Society. We 
have just fifty copies available for sale. 


The “Manxie” 


ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


HE “Manxie,” as the Manx cat is some- 
times called, has been the theme of 
many cat enthusiasts. “‘Stubbin” he is called 
in Manx. However, he is usually spoken of 
in English, the Manx language being now but 
little spoken. These tailless pussies are either 
not fully appreciated by the Manx people. or 
possibly (the Manx being a practical people 


informed him that he had only an hour to 
spare, as he was ‘rushing’ back on the next 
steamer. He wanted to see the Manx cat in 
life. Alas, the Manxman could not find his 
cat, so took the American to a friend’s home, 
with exactly the same result. They visited 
no less than six friends, but the pussies were 
elusive every time. 


PRIZE MANX CAT “RUMPY” 


in many ways) they do not express their 
regard for them in superfluous language. 

A resident of Peel, the chief fishing village, 
wrote me recently: ““We had a garden-party 
at Ballaquane in aid of church funds. The 
first thing that greeted us was a banner hung 
across the road entitled, ‘Manxland’s Beauty,’ 
and showing a likeness of a Manx cat. 

“However,” he added, “I am afraid the 
Manx cat will become extinct. There are not 
so many as formerly, and not enough effort 
seems to be made toward preserving this 
particular breed.” 

“The English visitors were very fond of 
these pets,” remarked a Manx woman to 
me, ‘‘and we often had to watch our kittens 
for fear they would be stolen.” 

Having much the appearance and build of 
the rabbit, the Manx cat is very alert. I 
tried my best to catch some of the kittens one 
day in a barn at Ballamona, Isle of Man, but 
my quickest movements and most alluring 
words were all in vain. They were as elusive 
as shadows. 

The following little incident was given me, 
recently, by a resident of the Isle of Man: 

“The late Receiver-General of the Island 
was on a visit to your famous city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was royally entertained by 
the Manx society there, and, during his speech 
afterwards, he told the story of the ‘cat with- 
out a tail.’ 

“After the function was over, an American 
approached him and chaffed him about the 
varn of the cat without a tail. He was as- 
sured that it was no ‘yarn,’ but that in the 
Isle of Man almost every householder pos- 
sessed its tailless cat. 

*“However, the gentleman still remained 
incredulous, but said that he was about to 
visit Europe and would investigate the matter 
for himself. The Receiver-General was 
delighted, and gave him his home address, 
with an invitation to call. The incident was 
almost forgotten. One day when ‘home,’ the 
Manxman had _a call from the American, who 


“The American had to leave the island dis- 
appointed, unbelieving and disgusted, He 
still believes that there is not such a thing as 
a tailless cat on the Isle of Man.” 

An old legend says that the Manx cat was 
late entering the ark, and that Noah shut the 
door upon his tail, thus cutting it off. A 
much later legend, however, runs as follows: 


““A sailor asked of a Manx cat, 
‘What weather, Stubbin, sun or snow?’ 
*°*Twill storm,’ said Puss, ‘I’m sure of that, 
I'll eat my tail if that’s not so.’ 


“With laughing face the sun burst out, 
To think that pussy’s word would fail; 
And so today he goes about 
Without the shadow of a tail.” 


In closing, I will pay my personal tribute to 
the ““Manxie.”” We have had a number of 
them. They were among the dearest pets of 
my childhood. Though here in America, 
they seemed to thrive as well as if in their 
native land. “Old Pet’? was the most ideal 
cat I ever knew, so lovable, a keen hunter, a 
most devoted mother with a remarkable 
memory and “‘sense of location.” 

The Manx cat seems to me a sort of weird 
little creature, with a wistful, piercing look, 
as if trying to read one’s thoughts. However, 
we are possibly inclined to let imagination 
play some part in this, these pussies coming 
as they do from what Hall Caine calls the 
Isle of Man—*“‘the home of the most supersti- 
tious people of the world.” 


THE effort of good women everywhere should - 
be to secure the introduction of a text-book of - 
right living—one that should teach the reasons 
for the social code of good manners, every par- 
ticular of which is based on the Golden Rule, 
and those refinements of behavior which in- 
volve the utmost kindness to the animal 
creation, including the organization of Bands 
of Mercy in all our public schools. 


Frances E. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— —— address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “‘Songs of Happy Lfe.”’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See prices of Band of Mercy supplies on last page. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Nine hundred and thirty-two new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in May. f£ these, 
274 were in schools of Connecticut; 254 in 
schools of Rhode Island; 150 in schools of 
Georgia; 122 in schools of Massachusetts; 
74 in schools of Maine; 15 in Virginia; three 
in Maryland; three in Florida; two in New 
York; and one each in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 127,896 


WHY JOIN A BAND OF MERCY? 
BHAGAT RAM 
Secretary, The Animals’ Friend Society, Ferozepore, India 


1. Because he should be trained in habits 
of kindness to animals, which will soften his 
manners, and bring happiness to himself as 
well. 

2. Because he should be taught to be 
thoughtful of those with whom he plays and 
of those who work beside him, by a judicious 
mingling with his pets. 

3. Because he should be given an oppor- 
tunity of understanding and valuing the beau- 
ties of nature and animal life surrounding him 
by learning some of the wonders of God’s 
beautiful world. 

4. Because those who acquire kindly dispo- 
sition in Bands of Mercy are not likely to be 
cruel to any sentient being—human or animal 
—when they grow bigger. 


NORWEGIAN PONIES FORMERLY 
OWNED BY MRS. OLE BULL 


KITCHEN HOSPITALITY 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


THIS cold snap is enough to freeze 

One’s very blood, and Caesar—he’s 

In a bad way; he’s got a cold, 

Poor beast!—and he’s so awful old 

I'm ’fraid that we can’t pull him through; 
The barn is like an ice-box, too, 

I've done my best to make it warm; 

It near collapsed that last big storm!” 
Thus spoke the hired man, young Dave, 
With troubled look and accent grave. 


“What's that? Old Cesar like to die! 

Our good old faithful horse! Why, I 

Can't bear the thought!” his mistress said. 
“The barn’s too cold to make his bed? 

There is no other place, you say, 

Where through this cold snap he can stay? 
Why, here’s the house! Bring him right in— 
Poor Cesar! Surely *twere a sin 

That he should suffer such a night. 

The kitchen’s big, the fire’s bright!” 


Then flinging wide the kitchen door, 
They led him in. Never before 

The house had sheltered such a guest 

As that poor beast that sank to rest 
Upon a bed of fragrant hay, 

And in the genial warmth he lay 

Till danger passed. “‘O never mind 

If it’s a bother,” said the kind 

House mother: “let him stay right here! 
What if the neighbors call us queer! 

A ‘kitchen’s not the proper place’ 

For our old friend? *Twere a disgrace 
Our home with him we could not share, 
And give him all the loving care 

That's in our power! The poor old boy! 
Through all these years his greatest joy 
Was serving us, now surely he 

Shall share our hospitality.” 


And Cesar lay with half-shut eyes, 
Thinking, no doubt, that Paradise 
He'd entered, some Nirvana where 
In grateful warmth and pastures fair 
His troubles vanished into air. 


HOW ANIMALS DISPEL FEAR 


JOHN WESLEY WAITE 


HE courage which man is capable of 

transmitting to an animal is a very 
interesting thing. The confidence animals 
give to humans is just as real and fully as 
interesting. 

A little girl of eleven years, in far Sas- 
katchewan, 300 miles north of Montana, 
astonished me by what she told me of this 
latter kind of courage. She was small for 
her age but a real horsewoman; she often 
had to go afoot or on Larry, her three-year-old 
pet colt, down in the big ravine, or far out on 
the prairie after dark to round up some of 
the missing livestock. The big ravine was 
wide, about 150 feet deep and miles long, 
with poplars and willows, a soft wet bottom, 
a bottomless muskeg, and very steep banks. 
It was a gruesome place for a child to enter, 
yet she assured me she had no fear when on 
Larry’s back, or when she had Camp, the 
faithful, loving collie, or even when she had 
only one of her pet cats with her. 

Bear in mind that this was in a pioneer 
country, neighbors few and far between, and 
where coyotes and other wild animals were 
common. Now, do you wonder that I mar- 
veled greatly, when I witnessed her work, but 
still more when she told me what gave her 
courage to do it? 


THE DESTROYER 
ERNEST C. WILSON 


E will be a great man some day,” said 
his mother, proudly smiling, as ‘ver tiny 
son battered his toys to pieces. 

“T think he will be a botanist,” she said a 
little later, when he despoiled her flower 
garden by pulling apart the tender rose 
blooms she had fondly nourished. 

“There is nothing squeamish abou! him, 
He will be a great surgeon,” she exc!aimed 
delightedly, as he curiously watched the 
writhings of the mutilated bugs and small 
creatures which fell into his hands, at the age 
of fourteen. 

“My son is not cruel. He is merely zealous 
for knowledge,” she denied, when she learned 
of his atrocious experiments at medical college, 

“Suffering is necessary to every advance 
in science,” the mother declared, when her 
man-grown son sought human subjects for 
his skill. 

“Tf animals will not suffice, the human unfit 
must go.” And so to the number of God’s 
Mockers one more was added. Upon the 
record of suffering which His dumb endure 
at the hands of men, another long black 
mark appeared. 

“Other children may need discipline, and 
careful direction of destructive energy, but 
my son is different,” is the mother’s cry. She 
was proud of her son’s advance in science. 
“He was always a spirited boy. Discipline 
would have crushed his genius. He is in the 
lead of his profession, and I have helped to 
place him there.” 

She had indeed. For her son could do no 
wrong. You see he was—must have been— 
very different from other children. Mothers, 
is your son different, also? What will you 
make of him, a Destroyer, a Mocker, or a 
Protector of the life beneath his feet? 


Remember, in hot weather, that water is 
the first great need of animals. 


THE DOG WHO LISTENED THROUGHOUT 
A PUBLIC ADDRESS BY PRES. ROWLEY 
AT WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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TRUE ROYALTY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


HERE was never a queen like Balkis, 
From here to the wide world’s end; 
But Balkis talked to a butterfly 
As you would talk to a friend. 


There was never a king like Solomon, 
Not since the world began; 

But Solomon talked to a butterfly 
As a man would talk to a man. 


She was a Gueen of Sabaea, 

And he was Asia’s lord— 
But they, both of ’em, talked to butterflies, 
When they took their walks abroad. 


TAUGHT BY THE LOWER ANIMALS 
LILLIAN 


TROTT 


‘VE heard the strangest sermon,” exclaimed Vivian 

Whitney. “It was on kindness to animals.” 

“Nothing strange about that,” Harold Graem replied. 
“I was there. The preacher suited me to a T.” 

“But he said we stand in the place of God to the dumb 
creation.” 

“Well, isn’t that about true? Did you ever notice how all- 
powerful we seem to our dog? What other notion can he 
have of omnipotence? On the whole, dogs obey rather 
better than people obey their Master.” 

“But it sounds—er—profane,” Vivian stirred restlessly. 

“T don’t see why,” stoutly Harold maintained the preacher's 
view. ‘He said it’s an awful thought, the responsibility, 
that whether we want to or not, we must hold this position. 
Thadn’t looked at it in exactly that light before, but itll make 
me more considerate of the helpless beasts dependent upon me.”’ 

That night Vivian was prompter about giving Maje and 
Tatters their supper, conscience-smitten over the many in- 
stances when they had waited long for it or been forgotten 


altogether. Their grateful tongues caressing her hands in 
gratitude smote her even more. 

“And how often do I remember to give thanks so un- 
stinted?” she asked herself. ‘‘The welcome sunshine, the 
soothing rain, the reversal of seasons never fail, whether I 
deserve them or not. The very air reviving me without 
conscious effort on my part, and without receiving a thought, 
is more than I can ever be thankful enough for. Yet when 
I face blessings more wonderful than health and intelligence 
—the love of family and friends—” she broke down and 
could not go on. The canary reminded her, with a weary 
little cheep, of his existence, and she moved his cage away 
from the hot sun. “Poor little chap, you can’t speak, and 
you have no hands to help you. But you put me to shame 
when you pour out your grateful little heart for such few 
favors as I see fit to bestow,” she exclaimed, as the bird 
thanked her with a volume of song. “I hope I shall always 
have the good sense to be taught by you poor dumb things.” 


OHIO’S AGED DOG SAVES CHILD’S LIFE 
CHARLES A. HENDERSON 


EDDY, age twenty-two, is, his owner declares, the oldest 

dog in Ohio. He is now resting on his laurels, for he 
recently saved the life of one of the children of his master, 
Onias O. Swander, a farmer, near Toledo, Ohio. 

It has been Teddy’s duty and joy to accompany the Swander 
children to school, a mile distant, and bring them. home 
again, daily. He has never been late on the job. On the 
way home from school recently, one of the little Swanders 
became ill suddenly and fell by the roadside. Teddy imme- 
diately started at his fastest pace for home and made such a 
fuss that members of the family accompanied him back along 
the road. 

They found the child, unconscious, and extremely cold. 
He was hurried home and restored to health. The Swanders 


* believe that Teddy’s prompt action saved the child’s life. 


Mr. Swander immediately bought a dog license for his 


faithful dog. “Dll have no dog catcher chasing him. If 
anything should happen to that dog, my family would grieve 
as much as if he were one of them,” declared Mr. Swander. 

Teddy is half coyote and half Indian dog. He was bought 
from a band of Comanche Indians in Oklahoma sixteen years 
ago. 
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JACK LONDON CLUB 
(Continued from page 20 ) 


The rest of the lives of these miserable and 
unfortunate and unprotected animals is spent 
in ¢ ages or packing cases, on land or sea. 

This is the same kind of miserable show that 
was exhibited in Boston last year, when the 
manager was taken into court by us and 
fined, and then compelled to give the poor 
monkeys better treatment and better quarters. 


GOOD VIGOROUS ENGLISH 
LONDONITE” writes in the Philippine 


Free Press about caged animals in cir- 
Cus, 200, and amusement parks as follows: 
“Some old wretch some thousands of years 
ago got the cage idea into his mind. Darius 
had his lions—vide Holy Writ: Daniel. And 
all the rest of the king gang kept caged 
things; they were a nice tender-heazted lot to 
humans, too, by the way. Well, from the 
day of the first cage, man has never been happy 
unless he had something caged. Humans for 
choice, of course, but lacking them, animals 
of all kinds and down to mice and birds. (It’s 
inherited.) The sweetest and gentlest of 
girls and women will keep a winged thing 
cooped in a cage and would be petrified with 
astonishment if you told her she was doing a 
cruel thing. It is cruel. 

“We heard a lot about how the war was en- 
nobling us, making angels of us. We look the 
part. 

“However, let us have hope. There is a 
Jack London society and a few people are 
trying to steer away from contact with whips 
and irons and cages and other implements of 
torture as a source of amusement.” 


POSTERS IN LYNN 

E are informed by the supervisor of 

drawing of the public schools in Lynn, 
Mass., that no less than 4,480 posters were 
made by the pupils of that city in connection 
with the Be Kind to Animals Week humane 
poster contest of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Think how much this must have meant in 
focusing the attention of the children to the 
subject of kindness to animals during the 
weeks of preparation of these drawings! 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
BRUCE, Albert Payson Terhune. 

Bruce is another of those superb and superior 
specimens of the author's own breeding who, with 
Lad and others famous in show and story, made 
Sunnybank kennels the home of half a score of 
collie aristocrats. Unpromising as a pup and 
named “The Pest” through his clownish propensi- 
ties, constant falling into trouble, and a penchant 
for devouring almost everything from laundry-soap 
to axle grease, Bruce grew up to well-nigh perfect 
collichood. Escaping by the closest call the tor- 
turing hand of the vivisector, he lives to be of 
mighty service for humanity, as have thousands of 
his kind, when he goes overseas to war and to show 
that a trained dog can be as good and brave a sol- 
dier as ever reached a battle-front. 

Whether you are a dog lover, admirer, respecter, 
or even hater, you will not fail to be interested in 
this volume. The war record of Bruce, who risks his 
life a hundred times as a dashing courier-dog of that 
spectacular fighting outfit, the ‘Here-We-Comes.”’ 
will be a succession of thrills for every reader and 
make hearts throb. in greater pride and sympathy 
for the dogs that are so often man’s unappreciated 
partners. 


204 pp., $2 net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND OF 
MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the Americ. ” Humane Education Society and 


the Massachusetts 8S. 
Boston 17, Mass., at jis se 
bold-face are of books.) 


A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 


prices, postpaid. (Titles in 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 52, June 1919-May, 1920, $1.25 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

M.D., 274 pp., illus. .. cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts. . paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00“ 

"he Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5......... 50 
low to Treat a Horse 
Two Horses I Have Known, M: ary C. Yarrow — .50 
Care of Horses . . ack 
The Horse’s Prayer . wo 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, pe: 

card 
Advice on Stable M: ang nage ment, card ....... 1.00 * 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) .50 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25, cloth, 75 cts... small, 40 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in He: alth and Disease... .60 “ 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and .50 
What the Chained Dog Says ......... ao 
The Story of Barry . .30 


About the Bird 
er Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


illus. ... 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.. 


Save the Birds, post-car« 


cloth, $1.50 
. paper, 15 cts. 
. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... | eed 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 0 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 . i 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 50“ 


‘The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6c pe * 
About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Ida Kenniston, 
150 pp... boards, $1.00 
For Pity’s Sake, ‘cloth, 35 cts paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. 

Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London 

Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over . each, 10 ets. 


paper, 15 cts. 
cloth, $1.00 


The Minor Minor Prophets ............... er per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping 

What is the Jack London Club 30 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Je! my” .12006m"=CU** 
How to Kill Animals Hume ly, 8 pp. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cette... 


Humane Education 


Humane Stamps, in colors . $0.25 per 100 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennant. . . each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placard each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr Francis H. Rowley cloth, 35 ets. 


paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, ete., cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations 40 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell $2. pad per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals 


cloth, 80 cts. 


Humane Day Exercises for 1920 130 = 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach It 
Festiv: al of Tender Mercies 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley 30 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


A Talk with the Teacher 50 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance ver “ 
The Coming Education 30 > 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each a. “= 


Badges, gold or silver finish, ep 10 cts. .. small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy register 15 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3. 00 per 100 
Songs of Happy Life (with music) each, 50 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card .......... = per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ ites 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
Boston 17, Mass. 


180 Longwood Avenue 


| 


CARL J. HORNER 
Photographer 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


BOSTON 


Telephone Connection 


Near Mass. Ave. 


There is nothing just as good as the 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IT IS BE PER HAN BEEF 
ALL FOOD —~NO WASTE 
SEND SAVINGS BANK FREE 


I 
James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of 
which we cannot stand. Wherever our 
readers can patronize those who advertise 
with us we shall greatly appreciate it. If it 
can be brought to the advertiser’s attention 
that his announcement in Our Dumb Animals 
has been influential in securing or retaining 
a customer it will materially aid us in our 
work. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, when 
making your will. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 

assachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
cerms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 ~— Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be named to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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